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CALIFORNIANS AND SOUTHWESTERNERS are ever mindful of the Spanish in 
them. Place names, old missions, festivals designed to induce nostalgia for 
Old Spanish Days—these are perennial reminders. We are not sure how 
much is made of Spanish colonial history in PRE-DISCOVERY 
our schools these days, but it is our editorial 

opinion that it deserves no less space in curricula than our English kind. 
For one thing, it is longer. Our Spanish times go back to Aristotle. This is 
true in the sense that at the time of the Conquest Aristotelian thinking still 
dominated enough influential minds to play a part in the fixing of policies 
for governing the Indies. In our Reviews we have noted Lewis Hanke’s 
recent book Aristotle and the American Indians: A Study in Race Prejudice 
in the Modern World. Although this is the story of a great philosophical 
debate on a political-religious-economic policy held in Valladolid in 1550-51, 
we may read in Professor Hanke’s subtitle some obvious significance in the 
matter for us today. We take the liberty of quoting his concluding paragraphs 
(thanking the publisher, Henry Regnery of Chicago, and urging you to 
read this important and intrinsically interesting book): “Despite the immense 
quantity of tendentious and propagandistic writing that has been ground out 
on the New World since Columbus first set sail, it is only sober truth that 
Portugal and Spain were the pioneers of the greatest expansion of Western 
civilization ever made. The South African historian Sidney R. Welch ex- 
pressed it thus: “They expanded the horizon and, therefore, potentially the 
domain of our Western Society from an obscure corner of the Old World, 
until it came to embrace all the habitable lands and navigable seas of the 
planet. It is owing to this Iberian energy and enterprise that Western 
Christendom has grown, like the grain of mustard seed in the parable, until 
it has become the Great Society.’ € “. . . Taking into account the unsolved 
racial problems of today, we can see that the battle waged by Las Casas 
[arguing against Aristotle’s doctrine of natural slavery] and by all those who 
sought to protect and educate the Indians is not yet won. But we can also 
see that the Valladolid controversy epitomized the problem for generations 
of men; it has today a larger significance than ever before. The whole world 
is involved today, not only the West. The United Nations Universal Declara- 
tion ef Human Rights, adopted four centuries after Septilveda and Las Casas 
fought at Valladolid, proclaims that ‘All human beings are born free and 
equal in dignity and rights. They are endowed with reason and conscience 
and should act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood.’ If this be true, 
the decision of the Spanish crown and Council of the Indies not to stigmatize 
the American Indians as natural slaves, according to the dictates of Aristotle, 
becomes one of the milestones on the long road, still under construction, 
which slowly winds towards a civilization based on the dignity of man, that 
is to say, of all men.” 


ANTIPARAPSYCHOLOGIST Dr. Robert C. Miller is Director of the California 
Academy of Sciences. . . . © Riverman Marshall Bond, Jr., is, out of water, 
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35 mm. color slides. . . . © Now an anthro- ' 
pology professor at the University of Florida, Ce re 
Dr. William C. Massey has explored Baja California extensively. He wrote 
the introductory article “Baja California in Review” for our special issue of 
Jan.-Feb. 1953. . . . € We wish to thank Publisher Frederick A. Praeger of 
New York most warmly for gracious permission to quote at will from Angkor, 
the notable new book by Malcolm MacDonald, eminent British statesman, 
former Governor-General and Commissioner-General for South-East Asia. 
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EDIFORIAL 


New Mythology in an Age of Science 


HROUGH ALL of recorded history man has shown 

an apparently irresistible tendency to mingle fact 
with fancy, and to embellish actual occurrences with 
the product of his own vivid imagination. Primitive 
religions peopled the woods with spirits, good, bad or 
mischievous, which have survived in western culture 
as ghosts, fairies, hobgoblins and the like. The forces 
of nature were universally attributed to gods or de- 
mons. The civilized Greeks and Romans (barring a few 
tough-minded skeptics like Lucretius) regarded the 
hurling of thunderbolts as a special prerogative of 
Zeus or Jove, while the wild barbarians far to the north- 
west of them were getting the same kind of electrical 
service out of Thor. 

Early travelers returned from distant lands with 
tales of sirens, mermaids, sea serpents, centaurs, and 
unicorns. Many of these stories seem to have been 
founded on fact. We need only to compare a rhinoc- 
eros with a unicorn, or a mermaid with a sea cow to 
understand what imagination has been able to accom- 
plish with observations that may originally have been 
reasonably accurate. It is significant that when Marco 
Polo returned to Venice in 1295 with a factual account 
of his adventures in China, he was regarded as a great 
liar. If he had returned from Cathay with a story of 
having encountered a dragon eighty feet long which 
scorched the landscape by belching fire and smoke, 
his fellow townsmen would have hung on his words. 
People seem to prefer to believe the fabulous and the 
fantastic. 

We still have the Loch Ness monster and the Abom- 
inable Snowman, as proof—I think—of the truth of the 
preceding sentence; but, by and large, the progress of 
learning has overcome the old mythology simply by 
rendering it obsolete. The world has been so suffi- 
ciently explored that it no longer has room for centaurs 
or chimeras; and the forces of nature are well enough 
understood that we do not need the personal interven- 
tion of gods or demons to account for the observed 
results. We do not require Jove or Thor to hurl thun- 
derbolts, and if we want to influence the weather we 
are more likely to try cloud seeding than incantations. 
Witchcraft, which was so stoutly fended off by our 
New England forebears, has ceased to be a menace. 
(Why not? The witches were all executed!) Wood 
sprites, water sprites, gnomes, elves, and fairies sur- 
vive only in the language of the poet. 

But remarkably enough the era in which we live 
has developed a new mythology of its own, differing 
from the old in being clothed with the trappings of 
science and thus more plausible in a scientific age. In- 
credible occurrences are attributed to credible sources, 
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and the public—which is not in a position to make 
critical appraisals—has become confused over what is 
fact and what is fiction. 

The air is so full of flying saucers that the wonder is 
we haven't all had our heads knocked off. Occasionally 
they land, and little green men get out and talk with 
somebody, who writes a book about it. Or they crash, 
and the Air Force investigates and gathers up the re- 
mains and suppresses the evidence—this wild rumor is 
widely believed. 

The danger inherent in this sort of thing is clearly 
illustrated in the events that followed Orson Welles’ 
famous radio broadcast in 1938, of a dramatic produc- 
tion featuring an invasion of the world by men from 
Mars. A substantial area of the eastern United States 
was thrown into sudden panic. It is a depressing 
thought that literally thousands of people had been 
conditioned to believe that an invasion from Mars was 
entirely possible. Orson Welles has been roundly criti- 
cized for this broadcast, but he actually rendered an 
important public service. Whether by design or acci- 
dent, he demonstrated what can happen when the 
people are misinformed about what scientists really 
think. 

Recently a respected admiral expressed the opinion 
that flying saucers may be real and could represent 
invasions from another planet. Several years ago I 
made up my mind, on the basis of considerable evi- 
dence, that space travel by human beings is possible 
and probable, and I even think it may come within 
my own lifetime. But the idea that people from other 
planets are already visiting ours, to put it bluntly and 
inelegantly, I consider hogwash. 

One of the more remarkable phenomena of modern 
times is a widespread resurgence of belief in mental 
telepathy, clairvoyance, and related delusions. This 
recurrence has been given a modest measure of scien- 
tific status through the work of Dr. J. B. Rhine of Duke 
University and Dr. S. G. Soal of London. These two 
men are not collaborators, being in fact critics of 
each other; but their views are so nearly parallel that 
they can be discussed together. Between them, they 
have founded a movement known as Parapsychology. 
“Para” is a Greek preposition meaning “beside.” An 
irresponsible etymologist might suggest that this means 
psychology beside itself, but naturally we cannot ad- 
mit such frivolity to these pages. A correct rendering 
would be “something beside psychology” and with this 
we will go along. 

Parapsychology is the term applied to the alleged 
phenomena of extrasensory perception (ESP), together 

(Continued on page 32) 
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This is how the barranca of the 
Rio Grande de Santiago looked about 
100 miles northwest of Guadalajara. 
Most of the cleared areas on the 
slopes are milpas—cornfields. 
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HE RIO GRANDE DE SANTIAGO originates 
| in Lago de Chapala and flows northwest about 
eighty miles across the plateau of Central Mexico, 


past the city of Guadalajara, and then turns west 
cutting a spectacular barranca fifteen hundred feet 
in depth. It swings again to the northwest and 
winds three hundred miles to the Pacific in the 
vicinity of San Blas. Northeast of the barranca 
lies a vast mountainous region reaching an alti- 
tude of 9,700 feet, the Sierra de los Huicholes, 
home of the Huichol Indians. The best map of 
this area is World Aeronautical Chart No. 590. 

On September 21, 1958 our party of six left 
Riverside, California in a twin-engine Beechcraft 
Bonanza for the Rio Yaqui, which we had par- 
tially explored by air from Chihuahua the year 
before. We had heard rumors of three water- 
falls down the 4,000-foot canyon of the Yaqui 
and planned to scout this section before attempt- 
ing to run the river. Our second choice was the Rio 
Grande de Santiago. 

The leader of our expedition was Georgie 
White, famed professional, who makes a business 
of conducting parties down the Colorado, Snake, 
and Salmon rivers. In addition to Mrs. White 
and myself were, Lillian Lasch, Professor Orville 
Miller, Frank Rich, and Paul Kelly. All were vet- 


The Rio Grande de Santiago, 3 
western Mexico, as it appears on 

World Aeronautical Chart No. 590 

(United States Air Force ). 

Scale: 1 inch = 16+ miles. 








Our first ground view of the Rio Grande de Santiago was from the military road 
en route to the damsite at Santa Rosa 30 miles northwest of Guadalajara. 


erans of the Grand Canyon and familiar with the 
thrills and hazards of white water. 

Across the border we encountered the worst 
storm to hit the west coast of Mexico in fifty years. 
Hermosillo was our port of entry, but in trying 
to find it, we discovered nothing but empty can- 
vons and forbidding hills partially obscured by 
driving rain. We headed back to the coast and 
followed it south to an emergency strip at Bahia 
Kino, which only proved to be a quagmire of 
mud and water. With less than a ten-minute 
supply of gas we made a perfect landing on the 
only available spot, a paved highway leading in- 
land from the Gulf. By means of hitch-hiking and 
a hired truck we refueled the plane and landed at 
Hermosillo at 5 p.m. A conference with local pilots 
soon convinced us of the futility of trying to land 
on the muddy airstrip near the Yaqui gorge for at 
least a week. 

The next morning we departed for Guadalajara 
and the Rio Grande de Santiago. The weather was 
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clear and visibility excellent except for heavy 
clouds over the Sierra Madre. The raging rivers of 
Sinaloa had inundated four fifths of the coastal 
plain causing incalculable damage to life and 
property, an awesome sight from the air. In Nayarit 
the flooding was less apparent, and the highway 
and railroad bridges across the Rio Grande de San- 
tiago were still intact. We altered course following 
this river into the mountains and were rewarded 
with a spectacular view of the great barranca and 
the Sierra de los Huicholes. The verdant jungles 
grew to the water's edge, but here and there grassy 
beaches promised comfortable camp sites. Splen- 
did waterfalls cascaded from side streams, and 
narrow vertical walls formed swift currents and 
numerous rapids. We observed no falls or dams on 
the river itself, but lacking sufficient gasoline to 
explore the innumerable zigs and zags, were un- 
able to form any positive conclusions. 

At Guadalajara the pilot was sent back to No- 
gales for boats and equipment. We rented a 
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truck and busied ourselves obtaining the neces- 
sary permits from the Marine Department and 
Commission of Electricity to navigate the river 
and approach it via a military road. Interviews 
with officials produced no information, and the 
Army Engineers eagerly requested a full report 
of conditions along the river. No one had ever 
gone through the barranca, they assured us, and, 
as to dams and waterfalls, we would simply have 
to take our chances. 

September 27th. We loaded the truck at the air- 
port and proceeded down the barranca to Santa 
Rosa, the site of a small hydroelectric dam, then 
under construction, about thirty miles northwest 
of Guadalajara. We made camp on a sandy beach 
and inflated our two rubber naval landing boats, 
tying them together with nylon rope to make a 
raft capable of surviving in waters that would 
wreck most ordinary craft. Such a raft bounces 
off rocks, can be vulcanized if punctured, and is 
easy to maneuver with oars or a five-horse out- 
board. A motley crowd of friendly peons in- 
spected every inch of the raft, watched us stow 
our provisions in rubber containers, and shook 









The evening before departure we 
checked gear and supplies. Our Mexican 
friends were frankly skeptical as they 
told us of the big rapids that lay 

ahead of us downstream. 
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their heads over our chances of survival. We paid 
some boys to gather wood for cooking and stored 
it under a tarp to keep it dry for our breakfast 
fire. During the night a thunderstorm of the great- 
est violence not only made sleep impossible but 
raised the level of the river so high as to force a 
hasty retreat to higher ground. 

Sunday, September 28th. Every man, woman 
and child, gaily clad in holiday attire, came down 
to see us off. We counted one hundred and fifty 
spectators and nearly as many dogs. When bags 
and spare oars were securely tied, we strapped 
on our life preservers, and, shouting “adios 
amigos,” shot into the first rapid. 

A continuous succession of large rapids con- 
vinced us that the Rio Grande de Santiago had a 
greater and more uniform rate of drop than the 
Colorado. Frequently we.swept past cliffs several 
hundred feet in height dotted with bright plants 
of the pineapple family resembling succulents. 
The country rock was mostly tertiary, basalt—often 
columnar — andesite, and brecciated rhyolite in 
variegated colors. Masses of yellow flowers lined 
the banks. The most distinctive trees in the jungle 
were organ cacti, favorite roosts of ever present 
buzzards. Brilliant blue and yellow butterflies 
flashed in the sunlight, while flocks of large green 


A friendly Mexican helped Frank 
pump up our boats. The dump in the 
background is from the diversion 
tunnel at the damsite. 











At our first stop downstream we were 
greeted with Old World dignity by a lone 
sugarcane worker who proudly displayed 

an elaborately engraved machete. 





parrots soared squawking among the tree tops. 
For the most part the jungle was too dense and 
the banks too rugged for habitation, but here 
and there in flatter areas were scattered cornfields 
with thatched cottages surrounded by donkeys, 
pigs, poultry, and children. 

We stopped for lunch on a rocky point and 
spread out our sleeping bags to dry. So great is 
the hunger for land that across the way some peons 
had cleared the jungle and planted corn on a slope 
so steep it was hard to see how a man could both 
plow and hang on. Near us a cable stretched 
across the river where a trail led into the Huichol 
country. A pack train was being ferried over, one 





Pack trains heading for the 
Huichol country were ferried 
across the river in a scow 
attached to a steel cable. 





a girl and her parrot at Santa Rosa 











Lillian Lasch made friends with 


on the morning we shoved off. 




















mule at a time, in a scow attached to the cable. 
In the afternoon we passed many waterfalls 
tumbling down the cliffs like ribbons of glistening 
silver. In a limestone formation a series of caves 
invited inspection but landing there was far too 
dangerous. As the rapids increased in size photog- 
raphy became a matter of split-second timing, 
and we were constantly ducking our cameras in 
and out of rubber bags. Toward evening we 
landed on a narrow bank and made camp amid 
the gnarled roots of giant trees. Light rains began 
in the early morning hours. 

September 29th. We arose at dawn and were 
only able to start a fire by using heat tablets and 
the air pump from the raft. Breakfast consisted 
of spaghetti and meat balls washed down with 
blackberry brandy. To guard against dysentery 
we boiled our drinking water, but it tasted so 
smoky that we referred to this process as “barbe- 
cueing the water.” 

The river was still rising as we plunged through 
four miles of white water, dodging huge boulders 
and whirling around blind corners, beyond which 
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we expected any moment to go dashing over a 
waterfall. We hung on like rats as angry waves 
drowned out the motor and engulfed the raft in 
a deluge of foam. Waterlogged and wallowing we 
took refuge in an eddy behind some rocks and 
succeeded in fixing the motor and bailing ship. 

A mile down stream we encountered the first 
stretch of really calm water. Just as we were en- 
joying the luxury of taking it easy, a couple of 
Mexicans began shouting and waving. For a min- 
ute we paid no attention, then Lillian stood up and 
gasped, “There’s a dam ahead!” Georgie swung 
the raft around as we sprang for the oars and 
bumped to a landing in a grove of bananas scarce- 
ly a hundred yards above the cataract. The dam 
was thirty feet high and had been built by some 
Germans in 1907 to supply electricity for a silver 
mine at San Pedro in the mountains nearby. We 
hired a gang of workers frem the plant to help us 
portage our gear, and by late afternoon had the 
raft reassembled and camp set up on a ledge 
below the dam. 

September 30th. During breakfast the plant 


When we were 
swamped by 

a big rapid, 

Paul and Georgie 
checked ropes and 
gear before we 
bailed her out. 
The raft was very 
stable when full 
of water but 

hard to steer. 





We nearly went over this 30-foot dam 
which powers the silver mine at San Pedro. 





A pack mule seemed to be enjoying a bird’s 


superintendent demonstrated the local method of 
scooping up catfish in a net attached to a long 
pole. A mile below camp we pulled ashore to 
watch a pack train cross the river by cable with 
supplies for the mine. Each animal was harnessed 
to a trolley and pulled across with feet dangling 
and kicking about twenty-five feet above the 
water. Then came a series of formidable rapids. 
To avoid a boulder on one sharp curve we 
bounced off a cliff and on the rebound got 
swamped in a whirlpool. The boats jackknifed 
together with a fearful lurch and then just as 
quickly flopped back on the ensuing wave. Some- 
how we managed to remain upright and regain 
contro]. At lunch a flock of squirrel cuckoos with 
long gray tails swooped into the trees and, out of 























eye view of the river. All supplies for 
the San Pedro hydroelectric plant were 
ferried across on this cable. 


sheer curiosity, followed us for several hours along 
our course. 

The Rio de Bolanos drains the east slope of the 
Sierra de los Huicholes and pours into the Rio 
Grande de Santiago at the southeast corner of the 
state of Nayarit. Opposite this confluence we 
visited the primitive settlement of Paso de la 
Yesca. An excited group of Mexicans gathered on 
the shore, and, after a thorough inspection of the 
raft and its crew, invited us to their homes and 
graciously plied us with cokes and tequila. In the 
spirit of fiesta we did our best to reciprocate by 
distributing most of our cigarettes and candy. 
Three beautiful sisters explained how to bake 
bread in the community oven and posed for pic- 
tures holding pet baby goats. Conversation was 
spirited in spite of the fact that our Spanish was 
painful and their English nil. Tequila as a bever- 
age may have its faults but when coupled with 
gestures and smiles it is capable of overcoming 
the most serious barriers of language and custom. 
While still able to walk we beat a retreat from 
these friendly shores with the feeling that our visit 
had been the event of the year at Paso de la Yesca. 
After passing the ruins of Mina Grande, an old 
Spanish mining camp, we stopped for the night. 

October Ist. We started at 8:30 after “barbecue- 
ing” a fresh supply of water and were soon 
drenched by rapids and a light rain. For the first 
time in the tropics we were cold enough to stop 
and warm up by a fire until the sun came out. Then 
followed a difficult rapid in which we broke the 
propeller and the drive shaft gears on a hidden 
rock. Georgie and Orville manned the oars for the 
rest of the trip. Many beautiful waterfalls ap- 
peared among the cliffs, beneath one of which we 




















bathed in a series of potholes. On a particularly 
wild stretch of river we surprised half a dozen 
small alligators enjoying a siesta on the sand. This 
was the only area in which alligators had survived 
the onslaughts of native hunters, and it was the 
only spot where the slopes of the barranca were 
studded with graceful clumps of bamboo. 

In quieter sections between rapids we had 
noticed a number of dugout canoes used by the 
Huicholes for transporting goods across the river 
to be sold in the markets south of the barranca, 
but so far we had seen none in use. Just after 
lunch as we rounded a corner we surprised two 
naked young men trying to drag three squealing 
pigs into their dugout. We landed at once and 
asked permission to photograph them. The Indians 
were delighted and put on a good show with no 
sense of false modesty in the presence of women. 











Georgie and Orville found 

the propeller and gears smashed 
beyond repair by hidden rocks. 
We had to fall back on our oars 
for the rest of the trip. 

The floating stuff around their 
feet is pumice stone. 










Y Rocks and rapids were an 
ever present danger. We seldom 
risked our cameras in such 
violent water as this. 

























Georgie would man an oar in 

a narrow channel. We carried a 
dozen oars to provide for their 
frequent breakage on rocks. 


Two Huichol Indians 
were having a tussle with 
some pigs, trying to get 
them aboard their dugout 
to go to market. 


VY The Mexicans’ thatched 
houses on stilts were dry, 


} cool, and safe from live- 
! stock. The same type of 
i dwelling is found all the 


way across the tropical 
Pacific to Southeast Asia 
and the world around. 
And—the world around— 





boys love boats. 





When the struggle was over we expressed our 
thanks in cigarettes and wished them and the pigs 
a bon voyage. Toward evening we made a beauti- 
ful camp and enjoyed a cold supper of spam and 
corn under my fly-tent in a torrent of rain. The 
only scorpion we saw on the trip was killed on 
this beach. 

October 2nd. The river was a quarter of a mile 
wide in some places and had nearly doubled in 
volume since the start of the trip. Rapids were 
fewer and farms more numerous. We stopped for 
two hours for lunch on a wide, sunny beach and 
spread out our laundry on the rocks to dry. A herd 
of bellowing cattle was driven across a shallow 
ford to pasture in the nearby hills. It was always 
cool on the river, but the heat and humidity were 
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really oppressive only ten feet inside the jungle. 
Beautiful climbers with lacy pink flowers hung 
down from the trees. At midafternoon we passed 
through a gorge of rose colored limestone so sheer 
and elegant we named it “Pink Canyon.” We 
camped on the grass near a grove of willows and 














as usual were pelted by heavy rain. A few bril- 
liant fireflies appeared after dark. 

October 3rd. An eight-foot snake was discov- 
ered by Frank close to our camp, which, we were 
later told, was a species of constrictor called 
salmacoa. The only other snakes we encountered 
were little black racers of astonishing speed. 
Mosquitoes, flies, ants, and beetles were not too 
aggressive, but woe unto him who got too near a 
wasp’s nest! Paul was dive-bombed by one of 
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these creatures and said he preferred being kicked 
by a mule. At various stops yellow Catopsilia but- 
terflies swarmed over our bailing buckets of the 
identical color, which may have been sexually 
attractive. The most curious insect phenomenon 
occurred, however, every afternoon at five o'clock 
sharp when billions of tiny Ceratophogonidae 
swarmed up stream literally driving us ashore. It 
was next to impossible to open our eyes in this 
slip stream of bugs. 

The river cut through another pink gorge be- 
yond which rose the western escarpment of the 
Sierra Madre and the highest pinnacles we had 
seen on the trip. We stopped at a village for 
lunch and an hour thereafter were out of the 
mountains gliding gently through the banana 
plantations of the coastal plain. At 3 o'clock we 
passed under the railroad bridge and a mile 
beyond looked in vain for a place near the high- 
way where a truck could reach the river. In a 
driving rain we began an eight-mile run to the 
city of Santiago Ixquintla. The swollen river, at 
least half a mile wide, carried us over fields and 
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farm lands with rows of willows sticking out of 
the water giving the only indication of the regular 
channel. 

Hundreds of iguanas had taken refuge in the 
branches to wait out the flood. Large flocks of 
ducks flew overhead, while snowy egrets and pink 
roseate spoonbills waded in the shallows. 

Just after dark we pulled into a side street at 
Santiago. A friendly policeman, who spoke ex- 
cellent English, arranged for a truck and, after an 
all night ride, we reached the airport at Guadala- 
jara in time for breakfast. We had been gone six 
days, traveled 26% hours on the river, and, if our 
estimated speed of 10 mph was correct, had cov- 
ered a distance of 265 miles at an average drop of 
twelve feet per mile. 

For the six of us, the exhilaration of adventuring 
together and meeting the challenge of the un- 
known river was reason enough for making the 
trip. If a more enduring accomplishment is to be 
looked for, it may be found in this brief record of 
one more little-known part of the world, of the 
land and the life as we found them. > 


The river, 
swollen to 
half a mile, 
carried us 
over fields 
and farms 
to our last 
landing at 
Santiago 
Ixquintla. 








A Bent cirio 20 miles east of 
Punta Prieta, Baja California. 
(Laurence M. Huey) 

¥ Plants abound in the central 
Baja California desert. Elephant 
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In one of its many forms the 
cirio is like a fantastically enlarged 
hydra. (L. M. Huey) 








EW OF THE WORLD’S TREES—not even 

the celestial variety that grows in Brooklyn— 
can rival the distinctive character of the cirio 
(Idria columnaris Kellogg). This not altogether 
useless giant of the desert is a unique feature of 
central Baja California, from Rosario south to 
Calmalli. 

The venturesome person who sets out on the 
narrow, rutted road beyond Rosario will see his 
first cirio about 20 miles from the little town. He 
may well feel that he has found the land of kin- 
dergarten drawings. 

The cirio appears to have been designed by an 
apprentice unskilled in craftsmanlike proportion. 
In youth the tree’s trunk has a stalky, awkward 
grossness; in maturity, however, the diameter of 
the trunk appears too small for its height. Consid- 
ered as a separate unit the branches appear nor- 
mal, but in relation to the size of the trunk they 
are incongruously small. The flower cluster which 
biooms at the tree’s top is usually too far above 
the viewer's eye to be appreciated properly. 

In its first northern appearances the cirio is 
usually no taller than 20 feet; the general direction 
of growth is vertical, although an occasional 
mature specimen will become top-heavy and bend 
earthward almost to the ground. Trunks some- 
times separate into two or more distinct parts. 

Close inspection increases the impression that 
the cirio is not a tree at all, in the familiar sense of 
the word. It more nearly resembles an overstimu- 
lated garden vegetable. Greenish-gray bark flut- 
ters and peels off the trunk, seemingly of its own 
accord. The moist pulp beneath has the consist- 
ency of a parsnip and can be easily cut with a 
knife. 

Shallow roots support the trunk, which—despite 
its height—weaves and sways when shaken. Be- 
cause it makes no appreciable gain in girth as it 
matures, it offers little resistance to the wind and 
moves but slightly in the breeze—unless the breeze 
reaches hurricane proportions. 

The cirio’s stubby branches sprout from the 
trunk at regular intervals in a neat, swirling pat- 
tern, certainly an unusual arrangement. Unlike 
the trunk, they look woody. The small lanceolate 


> (Bove) The spring growth of leaves, 
the spiral of branches clearly showing. 
(BELow) The cirio “forest” gives an eerie 
touch to the central tablelands of Baja 
California. (William C. Massey ) 
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leaves which form along the branches in early 
spring usually have disappeared by summer, 
when the cluster of red-tipped yellow flowers 
blooms at the tree’s top. The winged seeds that 
follow will drift considerable distances. For the 
most part, only those that lodge in very favorable 
spots will grow into mature plants. 

Both in flower form and in the thorns which 
develop from the body of each branch, the cirio 
resembles the ocotillo. For these reasons Dr. 
Albert Kellogg, California botanist,* assigned the 
odd tree to the Ocotillo Family (Fouquieriaceae) 
when he described it in 1860. Dr. Kellogg named 
the semi-succulent plant Jdria columnaris; it is 
still the only known species of the genus Idria. 

Jesuit historian Francisco Clavigero described 
the cirio in 1786, in his Storia della California— 
thought to be the first written account of the tree. 
Referring to it as milapd, the name by which it 
was known to the aboriginal Cochimi who inhab- 
ited the area, he noted that its “branches are cer- 
tain little twigs about a foot and a half long, 
covered with small leaves and protected by a 
thorn on the end; they do not extend upward or 
horizontally, as the branches of other trees do, 
but hang downward like a beard, from the top to 
the bottom of the trunk, and the top produces 
some little bunches of flowers, where no fruit is 
ever seen. No use is made of this great tree; it is 
neither dry nor good for firewood . . .” 

Father Clavigero relegated the milapd to his 
chapter on “Noxious and Grotesque Plants.” Sub- 
sequently the tree was giv en the descriptiv e name 
by which it is commonly known today—cirio being 
the Spanish word for a long, thick wax candle. 

Today's southbound traveler is first aware of 
the spectacular nature of the cirio when he reaches 
Turquesa grade (so called for a nearby turquoise 
mine), about 25 miles from Rosario. Here the 
dirt road rises abruptly from sea level to 2,000 
feet, leaving the flat-lying marine terraces of the 
coast for the granitic mesa of the interior. From 
a series of ascending hairpin turns, the grotesque 
trees are sharply outlined against the light blue 
background of a typical desert sky. 

Atop the gently rolling tablelands the cirio 
sometimes surpasses 60 feet in height. Parts of this 
area are strewn with piles of granite, boulders as 
big as houses, balanced rocks and other evidences 
of a massive weathering that could not have taken 
place under the existant geologic conditions. The 


* A founder of the California Academy of Sciences. 
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desert vegetation of the plateau is extraordinarily 
abundant—particularly when seen after the barren 
coast hills. Cactuses thrive in numerous species 
and genera, along with ocotillos, yuccas, agaves, 
and fan palms. The elephant tree (Pachycormus 
discolor) spreads its pithy, tangled branches—a 
fittingly unusual companion to the cirio. 

The desert plants flourish in plot-like areas, 
almost as if tended by gardeners. In addition to 
the pleasant scenery, the traveler is likely to 
remember this region because of the relatively 
comfortable travel conditions—since the granitic 
soil of the road bed does not form ruts, progress 
can be made at a speed of 30 miles per hour 
instead of the usual 10. 

A particularly fine stand of cirio ranges along a 
side road between Punta Prieta and Bahia de Los 
Angeles. Here the trees grow closely together. In 
most other areas they are widely scattered, 
giving the effect of a haphazard arrangement of 
poles rather than a forest. 

Along the western coast of central Baja Cali- 
fornia, the frequent heavy fogs which drift in 
from the Pacific support the growth of a lichen 
(Ramalina reticulata) that hangs from the stubby 
cirio branches much like Spanish moss. 

A gradual change of vegetation occurs as one 
approaches the Vizcaino Desert; low-growing, 
thorny trees and shrubs become dominant. Even- 
tually, the cirio is replaced by other vegetation. 

Baja California is the only known area in the 
world where the cirio occurs, save for a small 
stand across the Gulf of California in Sonora. 
That the tree has its home in this isolated region 
is not strange. Over thousands of years the penin- 
sula has provided refuge for plants, animals, and 
aboriginal human populations which either have 
not existed elsewhere or have disappeared. The 
area has long been noted as a rewarding region 
for the scientist seeking the uncommon. 

Interest in the cirio is not, however, universal. 
Professor Maximino Martinez, dean of Mexican 
botanists, has this to say of the tree in his book, 
Baja California: : 

“The awe with which botanists look at the cirio 
is not shared by the natives. They find in it no 
utility except making soap with its ashes, which 
scandalized me and obliged me to tell them— 
nearly in a tone of reproach—that they ought to 
conserve these treasures and be proud of them. 
They explained that they only use some old cirios 
and besides, soap is made on a most small scale 


PACIFIC DISCOVERY 














MALCOLM MACDONALD 


NExT DAY I went To ANGKoR. At once I left the 
contemporary world and plunged a thousand years back into 
history. Many magnificent ruins are scattered through the 
Cambodian jungle about a hundred and fifty miles north- 
west of Phnom Penh. They are monuments of the Khmer 
civilization which flourished between the ninth and the 
thirteenth centuries, the highest artistic achievements 
of a culture which developed gradually through countless 
generations, toward this brilliant, ultimate flowering, 
and then faded as swiftly as a cut bloom. ( The Empire 
of the Khmers grew from earlier kingdoms in this region: 
first the state called Funan, then the realm of Chenla, 
and finally Kambuja, where the Khmers attained their 
glory. Each in turn succeeded its forerunner by a process 
of dynastic usurpation or conquest, yet all are stages in 
a coherent, unbroken, political and cultural development 
leading to that final climax at Angkor. ( In the Funanese 
centuries the predominant influence was Indian, and during 
that period were laid the Indian foundations on which 
rose afterwards the grand edifice of Khmer civilization. 
@ When he was crowned in 1181 Jayavarman VII must 
already have been more than fifty years old. [He] extended 
his masterful influence east, south and west, and the 
Empire became wider and mightier than at any time before 
or since. His Majesty’s energy was insatiable. The zealous 
mystic and vigorous warrior was also a tireless builder. 
... His creative urge was tremendous. 
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for some few people who do not bathe themselves 
very frequently.” 

Soap-making, and occasional use of the mois- 
ture-retaining pulp as cattle fodder during 
extreme drought, apparently are the only practical 
uses ever devised for the cirio. Unsuitable as fire- 
wood, giving no appreciable amount of shade, 
incapable even of being sawed, it serves none of 
the purposes we expect of a tree. Nevertheless, 
contrary to Father Clavigero, the wood does find 
a use. After the pith has been scooped out for 
cattle feed, the woody skeleton is sometimes dried, 
split into slabs eight to ten inches wide, and built 
into corrals for small numbers of livestock. 

Its primary contribution—particularly evident & 
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on bright, moonlit nights — is not practical but 
esthetic: the strange cirio gives to a small part of 
our earth the most bizarre landscape this side of by 
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the moon. 
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Stone window-grill at Angkor Wat, Cambodia. 
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Angkor Thom: the Bayon. 






JAYAVARMAN’S GREATEST UNDERTAKING was the recreation of his 
main capital, now famous as Angkor Thom. Its central temple is the Bayon, 
the most celebrated Khmer monument after Angkor Vat. Close by are the 
sweeping stone terraces of Jayavarman’s palace, and the whole city is 






















enclosed by the high walls, magnificent gateways and broad moat which 
still survive. Never was building activity more feverishly and brilliantly 
sustained. In addition to splendid temples, palaces and cities, the King 
constructed a widespread system of roads throughout his Empire, and built 
hospitals for the sick, rest houses for travellers and wayside shrines _ 
for the devout. As his creative energy thus expended itself in various 
fields, Jayavarman’s sense of his own pre-eminent significance grew. 
Before long he regarded himself as not only wholly royal but also 
wholly divine. Himself a Buddhist, he believed that he was a living Buddha. 
This led him to unbelievable actions. The massive stone faces which gaze 
down from all the sides of all the towers of his city’s gateways, and 
from every facet of every pinnacle on his fabulous temple, the Bayon, 
are probably idealized images of the king-god himself. He became a 
megalomaniac. ... Jayavarman’s fame grew — until he was rightly 
hailed as the most gifted of Khmer princes. 





One of the fifty four-faced pinnacles of the Bayon. 
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... More THAN two hundred exactly similar 
countenances with mysteriously half-closed 
eyes and enigmatically smiling lips. Crowned 
with jewelled diadems, and with ear-rings 
dangling from their elongated ears, whilst 
pearl necklaces depend around their necks, 
each one rises eight feet high. No masterpieces 
of sculpture anywhere are more compelling, more 
haunting, more hypnotizing. . . . 


> Figures on the Terrace of the Leper King. 











THE DESTRUCTION OF HIS CAPITAL by the Chams had been fearful. . .. Jayavarman 
set to work to reconstruct the place, . . . but the task would take long to complete, and in 
the meantime he conjured into being a smaller, temporary city where he could live and 

hold court. It was close to the permanent capital [Angkor Thom], . . . on the site of his 
decisive battle against the Chams and named “Fortunate City of Victory’—Preah Khan. 
Its remains today are amongst the most enchanting ruins in Cambodia. 


(@ His was indeed an orgy of building. . .. Much has been said to the effect 
that the quantity of [Jayavarman’s] output damaged its quality; ... the charming temple 
Ta Som is an example. A very pleasing little effort, with a design and decoration 


of enchanting taste, it was nevertheless in some ways badly, because 





hurriedly made. Its foundations were less 
firm than they might have been, and the building has 
tended to slip and crack. ... When the jungle advanced 
on the deserted capital after 1432, and when virile 
young trees and shrubs began to lay hands on Ta Som 
they inserted their fingers . . . into crevices in the 
stonework, and started to tear man’s handiwork asunder. 
The main entrance . . . is a gateway surmounted by a 
tower. ... At some moment generations ago a seed lodged 
in the masonry immediately above the arch, and now a 
lusty banyan tree spreads its branches over the tower, 
whilst its roots penetrate the vault below, descend 
like a cluster of exposed plumbing to the ground, and 
half block the entry. Other tendons of the roots clasp 
the gateway like a hundred tentacles of an octopus, 
clutching at its four carved human faces, blinding 
their eyes, crushing their noses, and sealing their 
lips in a suffocating network of strangleholds. 


Ta Som: inside 
the compound. 


Ta Som: 
towered 
gateway. 
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ANGKOR VAT IS THE SUPREME MASTERPIECE Of Khmer art. Built in 
the first half of the twelfth century, (this finest of all eccles- 
iastical buildings in the East) is an Asian contemporary of Notre 
Dame de Paris and Chartres, . . . of Ely and Lincoln Cathedrals. . . . But 
in spaciousness and splendour it is more ambitious than any of these, 


[possibly] the largest religious building ever constructed by man. 
@ A pyramid temple, it climbs in three successive stages two 
hundred and fifteen feet above the surrounding forest. Each tower is 
crowned with a soaring pinnacle shaped like a bursting lotus bud. 
That was the vision which took Henri Mouhot’s breath away when [one 
morning in 1860] he came upon it suddenly amongst the jungle trees. 
@ Fortunately Angkor Vat is not only the finest but also one 
of the best-preserved of Khmer monuments. It was built with superb, 
enduring strength. . . . It sprawls spaciously, and yet its overall 
proportions are perfect; there is a suggestion of austerity about 
its simple, massive design, but the details of its decoration are in 
places riotously lovely; and the contrast between its wide, smooth, 
grassy enclosures and its acres of sculptured masonry is almost 
theatrical. The galleries, stairways, libraries and shrines in its 
courtyards are palatial, and they stand solidly. No building 
on earth seems more sure of itself... . Angkor Vat is the 
ultimate expression of a great civilization. 
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(@ The temple’s greatest sculptural treasure is its bas-reliefs. 

In particular the vast frieze of pictorial carvings covering the walls 
of the gallery round the sanctuary’s lowest terrace is unique. 
Reaching about eight feet high, it stretches continuously for more 
than half a mile, like an immense tapestry wrought in stone. Its 
subjects are mostly incidents from Indian epics and holy books, the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata. .. . But amongst the heroes of ancient 
Indian legend appear, here and there, contemporary Kambujan heroes, 
[among them] Suryavarman II, the temple’s creator. 


Angkor Wat: tower detail. 


Angkor Wat: relief. 












Angkor Wat: part 
of west inner court 
from upper terrace 
level of towers. 


Angkor Wat: the 
entrance approach 
from the west. 











East Mebon: elephant in the courtyard. 


East Mebon: sculptured false doorway. 


Preah Khan: frieze of bearded holy men. 
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The text of “Angkor” consists of excerpts, reproduced with the publisher's kind permission, from: 


Angkor. By the Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald, with 
photographs by Loke Wan Tho and the author. Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, New York. 1959. 158 pp., 111 photo- 
graphs, frontispiece in full color. $8.50. 

There are places that haunt one, because they have cap- 
tured the imagination, or have gained some compelling 
significance in one’s life or mind. Such places are an 
island, a lake, a mountain, a city, a single building, an 
ancient ruin. They may be small things of personal asso- 
ciation; or they may be a Tahiti, a Louise, a Fuji, a Samar- 
kand, a Chartres, an Angkor—things that come early into 
our lives as ultimates. 

If Angkor resides in fewer minds than the Pyramids, 
it must be because Cambodia is the remoter place from 
the romanticizing West, its younger monuments less well 
known, and scarcely—by comparison—written about. Of 
writers on Angkor, Malcolm MacDonald (former Gover- 
nor-General and Commissioner-General for South-East 
Asia), is the latest in a very short line indeed. PD readers 
will recall editorial mention of The Arts and Civilization 
of Angkor (Praeger, 1957), the magnificent historian- 
photographer collaboration of Bernard Groslier and 





Jacques Arthaud. Except for a few travelers’ pages, such 
as in Sitwell’s Escape With Me, one must otherwise go 
back to Pierre Loti Un Pélerin d’Angkor (1939); and 
for history, to Lawrence Palmer Briggs’ The Ancient 
Khmer Empire (1951). For the general reader, however, 
and for nearly every fortunate visitor to Angkor, there 
could be no more completely acceptable guide than the 
urbane, scholarly (in the broadest sense), and altogether 
charming Scot, Malcolm MacDonald. His is the book to 
start with. It is at the same time an introduction to modern 
Cambodia, a brief history of ancient Kambuja the Khmer 
empire, and a finely balanced descriptive appreciation of 
the most notable components of the pica of city, 
palace, and temple ruins collectively called Angkor. As 
might be expected of the author of Borneo People, Mr. 
MacDonald is ever mindful of the human side of his 
story, whether he is talking about living Cambodians from 
royalty down, or recreating the imperial pageantry of 
their ancient capital. 

Loke Wan Tho’s photographs are grand or lovely as 
the subject requires, superbly reproduced. There should 
be a map of Angkor’s sites in the next edition. D.G.K. 


Sra Srang: 
Jayavarman’s 
pleasure pool 
with nagas or 
serpent heads, 
looking east 
from landing 
platform. 





JOSEPH WAMPLER 


HE HAVASUPAL are today one of the smallest 

Indian tribes in the country. About three hun- 
dred strong, these people live in one of the most 
beautiful places to be found anywhere, Havasu 
Canyon in northwestern Arizona. The reservation 
is within the boundaries of Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park but carefully excluded from park 
domain and administration. Havasu Canyon, lying 
mostly within the western section of the park, 
belongs to the Grand Canyon system, Havasu 
Creek being a tributary of the Colorado River. 
Small and intimate, Havasu Canyon is a little gem 
in the great and awesome Grand Canyon complex. 
It can be grasped and experienced on the every- 
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day level; hence it is that many have visited it, 
and made something of it their own. 

Visitors reach it by leaving Highway 66 seven 
miles east of Peach Springs, Arizona, and traveling 
63 dirt-road miles to Hualpai Hilltop. From here 
it is eight miles by trail to Supai, the Indian village. 
The trail is rough, but not dangerous (the trail 
long well-known as the “Topocoba” has been 
practically abandoned ).* 

Until a few years ago, there was a sign at Hual- 





* Arrangements for trail animals, lodging, etc., may be 
made in advance through the Havasupai Tourist Manager, 
by mail via Peach Springs to Supai, Arizona, or by tele- 
phone from or through Grand Canyon. 


Phetos by the Author 
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Fields and gardens of Havasu Canyon 
from the rim, 600-800 feet above. 





pai Hilltop which read, “Highest Point on Earth 
Before Entering Paradise.” However small, 
Havasu Canyon is an earthly paradise, which men 
have been going to for at least a thousand years. A 
beautiful stream of fresh water flows in Havasu’s 
lower ten or eleven miles. Where it flows there is 
not only beauty but life. Flowers bloom, trees 
grow, and birds nest in their branches. The water 
makes music, and the birds sing. 

This is not just ordinary water good for drink- 
ing, useful for irrigating Havasupai crops, and 
fine for swimming; it is beautiful to see. At its most 
beautiful, it is a deep turquoise (even scientists 
differ as to why ). It is a stream of many moods— 
gentle rifles, quiet pools, dashing rapids, roaring 
falls. It not only enhances the beauty of the red 
rock-walled canyon, it makes this a place where 
men can live permanently. 

The history of Havasu Canyon as a dwelling 
place, and the story of the people who have lived 
here for at least ten centuries, how they found it, 
and where they came from—these are things for 
the thoughtful visitor to reflect upon. Havasu’s 
geological history is easily read in the rocks; its 
human history is but dimly outlined, and guessed 
at, through legend and by the scattered findings of 
archeologists. 

Tradition has the Havasupai coming from 
southeastward, from the region of the Little Colo- 
rado River and the San Francisco Mountains. 
Recently found evidence does not support this 
tradition, however; it suggests a different direc- 
tion. Reversing the usual process of history, a 


Havasupai? 

































look at the present life of the Havasupai will help 
us reconstruct that of their ancestors and perhaps 
give us clues to their origin. 

The effects of government policies and other 
contact with our modern world aside, for the 
moment, the Havasupai live mostly by farming 
their fertile canyon floor. The men do some hunt- 
ing. Some move to the plateau in winter. As in 
old times, gathering pifion nuts is important. This 
was essentially the pattern of life when Francisco 
Garcés discuvered Havasu in 1776, the year after 
the Anza expedition to California. The padre 
found the Havasupai to be industrious farmers 
who irrigated their fields with the water from the 
creek. They worked their land in the spring and 
summer; in the fall and winter they hunted, and 
mainly lived, on the plateau above the canyon. 

People found and occupied Havasu Canyon 
before a.p. 900, recent investigations indicate. 
Were they ancestors of the present Havasupai? 
This cannot be answered with absolute certainty; 
but their way of life was similar. The artifacts and 
remains of their living here suggest that they were 
part-time agriculturists, part-time hunters and 
seed gatherers, just as the Havasupai are known, 
since 1776, to have been. From the evidence it is 
logical to presume that those early comers estab- 
lished in Havasu Canyon a mode of life which con- 
tinued on into modern times, and that they were 
indeed the ancestors of the Havasupai who live 
here today. 

Can they be traced even farther back? They 
can, but with less certainty the farther back we 


go. Dr. Harold S. Colton, Director of the Museum 
of Northern Arizona, a student of Southwestern 
Indian history for thirty years, found on the 
plateaus of northern Arizona, in particular, many 
campsites and houses of a people who seemed to 
disappear about a.p. 1100. Another anthropologist, 
Dr. Douglas W. Schwartz, tackled the problem of 
what became of them, surmising a connection with 
the occupancy of isolated and protected Havasu 
Canyon. In 1953-54 Dr. Schwartz spent six months 
with the Havasupai, excavating a selected series 
of early sites used for storage, shelter, and defense, 
but not for burial. Almost without exception these 
sites were not on the canyon floor but higher up 


i This little Havasupai couldn’t tell you where 25 
she came from, out of the Southwestern past, but 
she knows where she’s going—to school. 































among the bays and ledges of the red canyon 
walls. 

These excavations yielded very gratifying re- 
sults. To summarize briefly the story indicated: 
some time before a.p. 900, seme hunters from the 
plateau probably discovered the canyon by fol- 
lowing game down an animal trail. The canyon 
looked like a good place to live. Soon many people 
were established here, continuing their old pat- 
tern of farming, hunting, and seed gathering. Con- 





A Pottery fragments 
date this cliff site 

as having been in use 
around a.p. 1100. 

Its occupants may have 
been ancestors of the 
Havasupai who live 
below it today. 


> Havasupai family at 
harvest time, Supai. 





ditions on the plateau became increasingly un- 
favorable, sending more and more people into the 
canyon. Havasu’s population increased markedly 
until about a.p. 1300, when it decreased sharply 
and leveled off to a number which has remained 
fairly constant to the present. 

As for the earlier people on the plateau, 
Schwartz, following Colton, looks to the west for 
them. They began coming from the west about 
A.D. 600, “possibly leaving some overcrowded 
region.” Within the next few centuries, they found 
and developed a number of places suitable to their 
mode of life. They, too, were farmers and hunters, 
as is clearly suggested by excavated remains. And 
in those times, climatic conditions on the Colorado 
Plateau were more favorable for simple farming 
than now. 

So instead of to the east, it is to the west that we 
look for ancestors of the Havasupai. Significantly, 
it is in this general area that in historical times 
other tribes have been found who speak languages 
of the same general family as that of the Havasu- 
pai, the Yuman. 

Having come from the west to the Colorado 
Plateau of northern Arizona, they could hardly 
have missed finding the canyon. To find it was to 
occupy it, and stay. It was remote and inaccessible 
to a degree, offering considerable protection. It 
was fertile but not rich enough to arouse exces- 
sive envy in larger and more aggressive tribes. It 
was small, only a few hundred acres, hence not 
suitable for a large tribe. It had a temperate 
climate. Here in reasonable security a small group 























Navajo Falls, Havasu Canyon. 


could with moderate industriousness live quite 
well. At harvest time, there was usually a surplus 
of food, so this became a festival time, shared with 
neighbors. Moreover, it was and is a beautiful 
place—an idyllic home—and the Havasupai have 
been enjoying it for centuries. 

Many recent changes have disturbed, but not 
destroyed, this ancient flow of life. When not 
farming, some Havasupai go “outside” and take 
a job ona ranch, work in a mine, or with the Fred 
Harvey organization, or on the road. A few have 
taken full-time jobs outside. An important occupa- 
tion now is providing pack and riding animals for 
visitors—a major source of cash income. 

Since the establishment of the reservation in 
1882, the white man’s influence has been increas- 
ing. For years there have been programs con- 
cerned with health, welfare, agriculture, school, 
mission activity, and now relocation. All have had 
their effect. School was conducted through the 
eighth grade in the early part of the century. Of 
recent years, the program continued through the 
fourth grade. Then, the ringing of the school bell 
and the laughter of the children at play were some 
of the most cheerful sounds heard in the canyon. 
Now all go to school outside, including the shy 
tots of seven. But when school closes, they come 
home again for a summer of carefree fun and 
swimming in the beautiful blue-green water of 
Havasu Creek. 

The older members who have been outside fre- 
quently return for a more or less extensive visit, 
drawn back by the charms of Havasu. Many still 
retain some property rights in farm land while 
living elsewhere, and have some horses and cattle 
on the plateau range near the rim. They come back 
to see how everything goes. None has been known 
to make a permanent break with the place. And 
those who have seen it do not find this hard to 
understand. 

The Havasupai reflect the poetry of the place in 
their name, “People of the Blue-Green Water.” 
According to their mythology, they are reluctant 
to leave it even in death, and their spirits are said 
to remain and to rise and swirl in the mists of 
great Mooney Falls. There are no elders among 
them exhorting the young men to go west or east 
or elsewhere. You are more likely to come upon 
someone returning from elsewhere, drawn by the 
charm of Havasu. 

One day you meet an Indian riding alone down 
the trail and you say, “Hello, Eddie. I haven't 
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seen you this fall. Where have you been?” Eddie 
says, “I’ve been outside, working. Been away a 
long time. Maybe three, four months.” He looks 
around slowly with great satisfaction. “Havasu 
Canyon is a pretty good place. I have lots of 
horses now, and I need to look after them. 
Yeah! Havasu is a pretty good place. Haniga! 
Haniga!” 


Havasu Canyon: Gem of the Grand Canyon. By Joseph 
Wampler, with chapters by Dr. Harold C. Bryant and 
Weldon F. Heald. Photographs by Joseph Wampler. 
Berkeley, California. 1959. 121 pp., numerous photos, 
3 in color; maps. [Paper] $2.00. 


The Wampler Trail Trips are too well known in the West 
to allow any attempt to gloss over the fact that our author 
has a vested interest in the subject of his article above and 
his nicely produced little descriptive guide book. Having 
got this incidental fact dined of, we can go on to say 
quite disinterestedly that for present purposes Mr. 
Wampler can be accused of nothing more devious than 
knowing this particular objective of his commercial 
travels very well, and writing about it with a certain 
flair for combining informality with explicitness. There is 
no doubt at all that the visitor will get a great deal more 
(Continued on page 31) 
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HERE IS AN OLD TALE of eastern origin which 

tells of Chandrasekhar, the bearer of the night lamp, 
who moves nightly across the sky turning his lamp at 
times toward the earth and at times away from it so 
that mortals below see different aspects of his light. 
He climbs from the earth high into the sky, where his 
lamp shrinks in size because he is more remote from 
the earth; then he returns to the earth in the west, 
his lamp looming large again as he draws near. Such 
an explanation of the phases and apparent size of the 
moon is fully valid and quite appropriate if one simply 
accepts the premise of the existence of Chandrasekhar, 
or of some similar bearer of the lamp. It provides an 
even simpler explanation for the change in the appar- 
ent size of the moon than does our present approach. 

Everyone admits that the moon is larger when it 
is just rising or just setting than it is when it is high 
in the sky—everyone, that is, except one who knows. 
Careful measurements of the size of the moon will 
reveal that it is actually larger when it is high in the 
sky than when it is near the horizon. And the explana- 
tion is simple enough. We are nearly four thousand 
miles closer to the moon when it is directly overhead 
than when it is seen just rising or setting. When the 
moon is just rising, the observer is at the same distance 
from the moon as is the center of the earth. When the 
moon is overhead, the observer is closer to the moon 
than the center of the earth by an amount equal to the 
radius of the earth. (See diagram. ) 

How, then, can one justify the testimony of the 
senses in the face of such irrefutable instrumental evi- 
dence? Such disagreements are written off as illusions. 
The senses misinterpret the evidence. The eye and 
the interpretive mechanism of the brain have been 
trained through experience to estimate the distance of 
am object by its size. We know by experience that an 
automobile appears smaller when it is farther away. 
Experienced drivers even develop an ability to sense 
the speed of an approaching auto by its rate of in- 
crease in size. 

When the moon rises or sets beyond a distant 
horizon, it is seen in association with objects such as 
houses, trees, or hills, regarding which the brain has 
built up certain patterns of apparent size with dis- 
tance. In such a situation, the moon is obviously 
beyond those objects on the horizon. It may appear as 
large as a tree or a house, or far larger if the horizon is 
far enough away. When the moon rises behind a 
mountain, it may appear to extend between objects a 
mile or more apart. The brain interprets these data as 
showing the moon to be very distant, and hence very 
large. 


The moon is about 4,000 miles farther from an observer 
on earth at moonrise than it is when directly overhead. 


When the moon rises even a few degrees above the 
horizon, the illusion is lost because the objects for 
comparison are too far removed. The uninformed 
will suggest that the atmosphere magnifies the moon 
when it is low, but in reality the function of the air 
is to flatten the moon and thereby make it appear even 
smaller in a vertical direction. Indeed, the action of 
the air at the horizon is that of a negative lens which 
minifies (in a vertical direction) rather than magnifies. 
The atmosphere bends the incoming light from the 
moon to make it appear higher than it really is. The 
amount of this “refraction” is just enough that when 
the moon is truly just below the horizon it appears just 
above the horizon, its lower edge in contact with the 
horizon. As it climbs higher, the amount of the refrac- 
tion decreases, and finally, when it is directly over- 
head, this effect is zero. The rising or setting moon 
(or sun, for that matter) appears flattened because 
the lower edge is lifted by refraction more than is the 
upper edge. Occasionally, the setting sun is seen 
broken into horizontal, lenticular segments. This re- 
sults when the atmosphere is stratified into layers of 
differing density. The layers then act as individual 
lenses. 

The color and brightness of the sun and moon are 
also greatly different when near the horizon and when 
overhead. It is quite possible to look directly at the 
sun when it is on the horizon, while even a brief 
glance at it when it is higher in the sky is painful. The 
moon is equally reduced in brightness at the horizon, 
but the moon is never bright enough to be painful to 
the eye. Both the reddening and the reduction in 
brightness of these objects at the horizon arise from 
the same basic cause. It is that the air is not com- 
pletely transparent, and that it transmits different 
colors with different efficiencies. 

Speaking in very general terms, at sea level light 
coming vertically downward through perfectly clear 
air is reduced by about one-tenth for red light and 
about two-tenths for blue light. About seven-tenths 
of the sun’s ultraviolet rays are prevented from reach- 
ing us at the seashore when the sun is directly over- 
head. These figures are often given in terms of the 
transmission of the air for light of different colors: 
nine-tenths for red light, eight-tenths for blue, and 
three-tenths for ultraviolet. 

There is very little difference in the transmission of 
air for red and blue light when the light comes through 
only one thickness of the earth’s air. When the sun or 
moon is not directly overhead, however, the path of 
the light through the atmosphere is longer, and is very 
much longer when they are at the horizon. Light from 
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ASTRONOMY Conducted by George W. Bunton 


heavenly bodies must pass through about thirty times 
as much air when at the horizon as when they are 
overhead. 

To find out how greatly the light is reduced at the 
horizon, one starts with the amount of light getting 
through one thickness of the earth’s air and then com- 
putes how much would get through thirty thicknesses. 
It does not turn out to be one-thirtieth, however. Let 
us take a theoretical case where one thickness trans- 
mits half of the light. Two thicknesses would mean 
that one half of the original half would be transmitted, 
or one quarter. Another thickness would reduce it by 
half again, and one-eighth would pass through three 
thicknesses. In other words, the transmission must be 
multiplied by itself for each thickness of the air 
through which it passes. For thirty thicknesses it must 
be multiplied by itself thirty times. The results for red 
and blue light are as follows: 


Transmission for: Redlight Blue light 
One thickness ..................:::::00000++ 0.9 0.8 
Thirty thicknesses ...................---+--- 0.042 0.0012 


About forty times as much red light gets through as 
blue light when the sun or moon is at the horizon. 
Here, then, is the reason for the reddening of these 
objects. The greatly reduced brightness is obvious 
from these figures, too. Even the red light which passes 
through the best is reduced to less than one-twentieth, 
and the blue light is reduced almost seven hundred 
times. 

Applying this same method of calculation will re- 
veal that the sun produces more than three times as 
much ultraviolet for sunburning when it is overhead 
than when it is only one-third of the way up from the 
horizon, while the visible brightness is only about 12 
per cent greater. 

There is a considerable change in brightness of the 
moon as it changes its phase. While the full moon 
exhibits only twice as much illuminated surface as the 
quarter phase does, the full moon is about nine times 
as bright. The discrepancy is accounted for by the fact 





Two photos of the moon taken the same evening (22 June 1959) — 
the left, at moonrise; the right, about three hours later. The moon’s 
size is obviously very nearly the same in both. The great difference in 
brightness is indicated by the difference in exposures: moonrise— 

8 sec. at f6.3; later one—1/25 sec. at f11; ratio 600:1. ( Author) 


that at the quarter phase the moon is illuminated from 
the side, and owing to its rough surface, much of it is 
shadowed by the irregularities. 

When someone tells you that you can read a news- 
paper by the light of the full moon, you can be sure 
it would be only at the expense of strained vision. At 
its brightest, the light of the full moon is the equiva- 
lent of that of a candle at a distance of about six feet. 

G.W.B. 


SKY DIARY 


August and September, 1959 
(Pacific DAYLIGHT SAVING TIME) 
Phases of the Moon 


@® New Moon August 4 7:34 A.M. 
® First Quarter 11 10:10 a.m. 
@ Full Moon 18 5:50 a.M. 
@ Last Quarter 26 1:03 a.m. 
@ New Moon September 2 6:55 P.M. 
® First Quarter 9 3:07 p.m. 
@ Full Moon 16 5:51 p.m. 
@ Last Quarter 24 8:22 p.m. 
The Planets 


Mercury: Best visible in early July in the sunset twilight. It is at 
greatest elongation east of the sun on July 8 when it is 26° away 
from the sun. It passes 5° south of the sun on August 5 and 
becomes a morning star best visible on August 23 when it is at 
greatest western elongation, 18° away from the sun. 


Venus: Remains a prominent object in the evening sky reaching 
its greatest brilliance on July 26 when its magnitude will be 
—4.2. It is in conjunction with the moon on July 9 and August 7. 
During August Venus will move closer to the sun and will become 
invisible. It is in conjunction with the sun on September 1. It will 
become visible as a morning object in late September. 


Mars: Is an inconspicuous object of magnitude +2 in the constel- 
lation of Leo through July and August. 
Jupiter: A bright object in the south and southwest hovering 


between Libra and Scorpius. It is fading somewhat in brightness 
ranging from magnitude —1.9 in July to —1.5 in September. 
Saturn: In retrograde (moving westward) in Sagittarius July, Aug- 
ust, and September. Brightness from magnitude —0.2 in July to 
—0.7 in September. 

Earth: Encounters the Perseid meteor swarm on August 9-10-11. 
Meteors best seen after midnight. The earth is at the Autumnal 
equinox (Fall begins) September 23, 12:09 p.m. 


The sun setting behind the Santa Monica Mountains, 29 
noticeably flattened and distorted by refraction of the 
atmosphere. (Griffith Observatory: Paul E. Roques ) 








The spade calls back 


The March of Archaeology. By C. W. Ceram. Translated 
from the German by Richard and Clara Winston. Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York. 1958. xviii + 326 + vi (Index) 
pP- profusely illustrated in full color, halftone, and 
ine. $15.00. 


With Gods, Graves, and Scholars (1951) a German jour- 
nalist became, under the pseudonym C. W. Ceram, the 
most celebrated writer about archeology in our time. He 
sold the reading public, in one stroke, on the story of 
digging up the past as a fascinating subject. He followed 
this in 1956 with The Secret of the Hittites. Now comes 
his third and crowning piece; he calls it his last as a 
writer in this field. It is a magnificent book, “a new kind 
of book, . . . a picture book to be read.” 

Readers of Gods, Graves, and Scholars already know 
the ground over which archeology has marched to reach 
the standing of a modern science, its rise in 500 years 
from a time when even the visible relics of antiquity were 
not only unappreciated but scarcely recognized. Ceram’s 
followers know the names of Winckelmann, Belzoni, 
Rawlinson, Petrie, Seler, Schliemann, Evans, Woolley, 
Carter — discoverers and diggers of the great sites of the 
Mediterranean, the Middle East, the Middle Americas. 
The text of the new book reads at highlight pace. It is 
the wide and handsome handling of illustrations, the 
generous format, the brilliant color (16 full-page plates), 
and several other features that put The March of Archae- 
ology in a class by itself. 

Ceram had to stop somewhere. We can only regret, 
however, his decision to close, with this reworking of the 
classic ground, his superlative treatment of his grand 
subject. To think what he could do with the discoveries 
on the Indus, with Bingham at Machu Picchu, with 
Mouhot, Marchal, and the Grosliers at Angkor! As arche- 
ology marches on, we shall need another Ceram. 


Out where the Southwest begins 


A History of the Ancient Southwest. By Harold Sterling 
Gladwin. The Bond Wheelwright Company, Portland, 
Maine. 1957. xx + 383 pp., profusely illustrated with 
halftones, line drawings, plans, maps. $8.50. 


Nearly thirty years ago when the reviewer took part in 
one of Harold Gladwin’s Gila Pueblo surveys of arche- 
ological sites—this one along the South Rim of the Grand 
Canyon—he heard either Mr. Gladwin or another pro- 
fessional gentleman observe that “we know less about the 
archeology of the Southwest today than we did thirty 
years ago.” In twice thirty years the picture has changed 
considerably. Today we know substantially more than we 
did thirty years—and sixty years—ago; and a great deal of 
this knowledge can be credited to the thorough and care- 
ful work of Mr. Gladwin and his associates during the 
Gila Pueblo years, and to the thinking which field and lab- 
oratory findings inspired. The work and the thinking have 
provided many missing key pieces of the jigsaw picture. 

With Gila Pueblo having become Southwestern Na- 
tional Monuments headquarters for the National Park 
Service, and its director having retired some years since 
to his permanent home in Santa Barbara, California, the 
present History is a summary and climax to one phase of 
a long and distinguished career. The word “retired” needs 
qualifying. Mr. Gladwin may have left the mesas and 
canyons of his field days; but he has kept his active, 
roving mind busy on the vast problem of man’s aboriginal 
coming to the Americas—whence, when, and, above all, 
who—and his subsequent comings and goings about the 
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premises, especially the part called American Southwest. 

One of the achievements of Harold S$. Gladwin’s mind 
in its distinguished and happily still continuing career 
has been a solid reputation for rugged independence: 
witness Men Out of Asia (1947). As an anthropologist 
noted for eclectic views, Mr. Gladwin raps challengingly 
on the sacred doors of the high priests, to the frequent 
annoyance of those within. His iterant tattoo has been 
Diffusion: the pontifical counterbeat, Independent Inven- 
tion. When a new kind of old pottery suddenly appears 
on an archeological horizon, Mr. Gladwin looks behind 
it for possible connections and associations with other 
horizons, not satisfied to assume the full-blown origin of 
the type right here unless other possibilities can be elim- 
inated on evidence. For him the material remains of the 
past present a fascinating detective search for causes 
behind effects. The story of man’s past is an exciting 
“whodunit”—nowhere more so than in our own South- 
west, a keystone region in the overarching structure of 
human occupancy of the continent in the centuries before 
European incursion. (Lest it appear otherwise, it is not 
implied here that Mr. Gladwin is alone in either approach, 
method, or convictions—but he wears no school tie. ) 

A summary of what is known about American man 
before the time of Christ needs but few pages to open 
this regional study and form the foundation on which to 
raise the framework of history in the recent centuries. 
From about a.p. 200—earliest times so far tree-ring dated 
—up through Farmer and Basket Maker periods, 500 years 
of “great and rapid” population growth leading into a 
time of shifting and spreading, there is enough material 
on and in the Southwestern ground—dwelling sites, pot- 
sherds, corncobs, the everyday stuff of life—to provide 
more than the mere outline of our story. Typically the 
literature of archeological site analysis is dusty reading. 
No one can pinpoint a potsherd more adeptly than Mr. 
Gladwin; what distinguishes his writing about it is that 
he never forgets he is writing about people who once 
lived and breathed even as you and I, and that he is 
writing for other people—not just historians—to read. 
When he writes, the Southwest becomes again what it 
once was: a teeming crossroads and cockpit of incipient 
civilization, a place of hunters, farmers, weavers, potters, 
masons, warriors, priests, housewives, swarming kids, 
old beliefs, young ideas, trial and error, making ends 
meet, do-it-yourself or die, trade with the chaps across the 
river or fight ’em if that’s the way they feel about it, and 
what we need is a better formula for incanting rain or 
for keeping the Navvies out of our corncribs. For if any 
truth is changeless it is that times will change. 

Until the late 900’s the Southwest enjoyed an era of 
flourishing individualism and free enterprise. Families 
lived independently, not protectively huddled about a 
central religious or political structure. The evidence sug- 
gests that “one small section of humanity may have 
temporarily earned the most unattainable of the Four 
Freedoms—freedom from fear.” Then, down from the 
north came the Navajos. 

So people were driven together for the safety of num- 
bers, multiple-unit dwellings—pueblos—sprang up, and 
finally the great cliff houses appeared beneath the over- 
hangs of canyon walls: Betatakin, Kiet Siel, Mesa Verde. 
Community life nourished culture; but all was uprooted 
when at length, before 1400, the last canyon stronghold 
yielded to the Athabascan nomads and civilization moved 
south to find its permanent strength in the Hopi, Zuii, 
and Rio Grande pueblos surviving today despite the 
successive waves of the Navajo, Apache, Spanish, and 
American invasions. 

Reflecting, in conclusion, on the changes he has out- 
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lined—pit-house to pueblo, lone family to community— 
Mr. Gladwin looks for the strength in survival of the 
Southwest’s most stable achievement, “a society gov- 
erned by a council, made up of clan representatives, 
elected by the people pli, He There were no dyn- 
asties, no hereditary power, no privileged castes or cliques, 
no class distinctions, no slave labor, no great state or 
religious buildings or monuments. . . . When one looks 
back over the last thousand years of their history, during 
which they were fighting off the Navajo and learning 
how to live in the same world with Europeans, there must 
have been many occasions when it would have been 
natural for these people to have turned to a strong man 
for leadership. At such times, when people are scared, 
it is easy to cede authority to a dominating personality, 
but it is not always so easy to persuade a budding dic- 
tator to relinquish his control when the emergency has 
passed. . . . It has happened time and again. So often, 
that around the Mediterranean and the Middle Americas 
it seems to have become a habit, and it comes as a surprise 
to find that the Pueblos did not follow the customary pat- 
tern, but chose to work out their destiny by retaining 
control of their society through a system of popular repre- 
sentation.” Mr. Gladwin suggests that, rather than through 
the great monuments and the ruling cliques which 
ordered them, we might better study the past through 
the lives and characters of the ordinary people who built 
them. In effect he is saying, I think, that palaces and 
temples, princes and priests rise and fall; it is plain every- 
day humanity which flows over rough or smooth, give 
and take, in a steady and unbroken stream. Archeologists, 
of course, should stick to their potsherds and skull frag- 
ments, not think so much about what cooked in the pots 
or dreamt in the skulls—but Mr. Gladwin has always liked 
roaming around in the left field of the mind. I hope he 
will keep the dust stirred up out there for many years 
yet. It makes lively reading. D.G.K. 
“The People 


The Navajos. By Ruth M. Underhill. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman. 1956. xvi + 299 pp., 24 halftones, 

2 maps. $4.50. 

In pointing to the Navajo as the villain despoiler of Pueblo 
culture, the fearsome raider striking down peaceable 
farmers, their women and their children in the fields, 
Harold Gladwin, despite his feeling for the Pueblo people, 
has no animosity toward the Navajos and their Athabas- 
can kinsman the Apache, as such. He merely recognizes 
their historic role in the Southwest, that of the late-coming 
nomads whose m.o. has always been the same wherever 
they have appeared on the scene, in whatever time. 

Independent, vigorous, picturesque, the Navajo people 
of today invariably arouse interest, often inspire admira- 
tion, and sometimes win sympathy—this for the abject state 
to which they were brought by the U.S. Army 95 years 
ago or, if this is forgotten, for the poverty of their reserva- 
tion land and the hungry times they have suffered within 
recent years. 

Looking at the gains they have made in a century, their 
growing numbers, and gradual coming into the modern 
world around them, we can only regard the Navajos now 
as fellow Americans with a place in our history that should 
be understood in full-round and full-color detail. Ruth M. 
Underhill, with a lifetime of association with and study of 
the American Indian behind her, and a vigorous style at 
her command, was an excellent choice to bring their story 
to the rest of us, and she has fulfilled the task in a manner 
that should stand for many years to come at the head of 
any list of books about The Navajos. 


The fish, bird, and turtle are black-on-white pottery decorations 

of the Mimbres culture of southwestern New Mexico around a.p. 1000. 
(From A History of the Ancient Southwest by Harold Sterling Gladwin, 
courtesy The Bond Wheelwright Company, Portland, Maine ) 


Quetzalcoatl vs. Aristotle 


Aristotle and the American Indians: A Study in Race 
Prejudice in the Modern World. By Lewis Hanke. 
Henry Regnery Company, Chicago. 1959. x + 164 pp., 
5 plates in line. $3.50. 


Under a curiously intriguing title Lewis Hanke, Director 
of the Institute of Latin American Studies and professor 
of history at the University of Texas, examines a strange 
and commonly obscure episode in Spanish American his- 
tory which has reverberated docu four centuries and 
echoes even today. 

“Of all the ideas churned up during the early tumultu- 
ous years of American history,” Lewis Hanke states, 
“none had a more dramatic application than the attempts 
made to apply to the natives there the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of natural slavery: that one part of mankind is set 
aside by nature to be slaves in the service of masters born 
for a life of virtue free of manual labor.” The hidalgos 
applied this lovely doctrine so vigorously in the colonies, 
with such disastrous results to the Indios, that in 1550 
Charles V ordered a halt to American expeditions pend- 
ing a great debate in which the learned jurist Juan Ginés 
de Septlveda argued for Aristotle against the powerful 
Dominican humanitarian Bartolomé de Las Casas. The 
account of this debate before a junta of leading theo- 
logians, its background, ramifications, and aftermath, 
skilfully handled and documented by the present author, 


makes a book of unique and compelling interest. 
India, mother of arts 


The Culture and Art of India. By Radhakamal Mukerjee. 
Frederick A. Praeger, New York. 1959. 447 pp., 54 
halftones. $10.00. 


The work of a leading scholar of India’s social and cul- 
tural history, this is scarcely a book for casual reading. 
It is mentioned here primarily as something more than a 
footnote to Angkor. Strange it is that the grandest physi- 
cal expression of India’s ancient culture should be found 
far on the outer bounds of her influence, yet there in the 
Cambodian jungle, at the edge of the Pacific, Indian art 
reached its architectural highest high tide with Angkor 
Wat. Since the appreciation of Angkor can easly become 
something of an aan it is well to be prepared for the 
beckoning back into i ri 4 the whences and where- 
fores of what is there. This becomes an absorbing and 
intricate study, and if one is to go in that deep he might 
as well have the benefit of some professional equipment 
even though it takes some pains to master its use. 

The Culture and Art of India might well have been 
subtitled “from the Indus to Angkor” except that the 
stream of culture continues in time while reaching end- 
points in space. What started fifty centuries ago on the 
Indus has never ceased flowing. The vice-chancellor of 
Lucknow University has a good deal to say in his closing 
chapters about his country’s culture today. 





(Continued from page 27) 

out of his trip by having this in his hand frequently. He 
will be free of doubt as to where to go and what to see, 
whether the author-guide has him personally in tow or 
not. Of his two pat seuetienn Dr. Bryant writes about 
birds, Weldon Heald describes flowers and plants. There 
is a chapter on photography — “the Havasupai Tribe 
charges a fee of one dollar for each camera which comes 
to the reservation”—and an extensive bibliography. The 
photos in the article above all appear in the book and are 
good samples of Mr. Wampler’s camera skill. D.G.K. 
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(Continued from page 1) 
with certain other things to be mentioned later. Some 
people (and animals!) have ESP; some don’t. The un- 
known factor that differentiates those who do from 
those who don’t is designated the “psi factor.” 

Among the things that the Messrs. Rhine and Soal 
have found out—each on his own side of the Atlantic 
—is that, at guessing the identity of cards invisible to 
the guesser (an elemental situation in games of 
chance), some people do considerably better than 
others. This is regarded as evidence of mental telep- 
athy. The person who guesses right “reads the mind” 
of the person holding the card. Soal found that, in a 
number of failures of his subjects to guess the card 
that was up, some of them were correctly guessing 
the card that would come up next. This has been 
termed “precognition.” Further it has been found that 
people who are better than average card guessers are 
not uniformly successful, but have slump periods 
when they don’t do any better than anybody else. 

All of these phenomena are well known to poker 
players—including in particular the difficulty of main- 
taining a consistently high score on successive days. 
The poker player does not know that his ESP is fluc- 
tuating. He naively thinks his luck has changed. 

I do not know why parapsychologists have such a 
preoccupation with the paraphernalia of gambling. 
That is their problem and not mine. But from shuffling 
cards they proceeded to rolling dice. And what did 
they find out? If one thinks hard enough he can influ- 
ence the turn of a die. This is known as “psy- 
chokinesis.” 

Efforts in this direction have been made for a long 
time by crapshooters, as witnessed by an old quatrain: 


Baby needs a new pair of shoes, 
Come, oh, come, you seven: 

She don’t get them if I lose— 
Come, oh, come—eleven! 


This and other incantations have heretofore been re- 
garded simply as the small talk of crap games. Until 
the advent of parapsychology, nobody really thought 
that--by intensive worrying—he could influence the 
turn of a die. In future, rolling the bones may cease to 
be a game of chance, and instead may become an 
intellectual contest among heavy thinkers. 

Parapsychology is a word, but it is not a science, as 
can be shown by a simple illustration. Suppose a physi- 
cist goes into his laboratory to investigate the behavior 
of falling bodies. He releases a weight at measured 
heights, and with infinite care records what happens. 
He repeats the experiment a thousand times. In 51 per 
cent of the cases the weight falls to the floor with a 
uniform and measurable rate of acceleration. In 47 per 
cent of the trials it goes up and hits the ceiling. In two 
per cent of the cases it remains suspended in mid-air. 
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He repeats the experiment the next day and gets com- 
pletely random results. From such data the physicist 
could not deduce the law of falling bodies. He could 
not deduce any law whatever. Yet it is observations no 
more meaningful than these that constitute the major 
body of data of parapsychology. 

In the month of July 1959 (as we approach the dog- 
days) there has been a spate of articles favoring extra- 
sensory perception. Harper's July issue carried a lead 
article entitled “The Uncomfortable Facts About Ex- 
trasensory Perception.” This Week for July 5 carried 
an article entitled “The Case of the Clairvoyant Cat,” 
which was endorsed by a representative of the Para- 
psychology Foundation, Inc. 

For this writer, the only uncomfortable fact about 
extrasensory perception is that anybody believes in it. 
When it comes to clairvoyant cats, words simply fail us 
and the reader will have to supply his own. 

An interesting aspect of these recent articles is the 
appeal to authority—an article which would other- 
wise be received with skepticism is endorsed by some 
prominent person or organization. To a working scien- 
tist the appeal to authority is the least impressive of 
all arguments. A scientific theory has to stand on its 
own feet—not ride on the shoulders of some particular 
exponent. 

Albert Einstein had one of the greatest minds of this 
century. Practically everybody accepts his views on 
relativity, but practically nobody accepts his views 
on quantum theory. Charles Darwin changed the 
thinking of the world with his views on evolution 
through natural selection; but the elaborate theory of 
heredity which he termed “pangenesis” lies neglected 
and forgotten. Science deals with evidence alone, and 
recognizes no authority. 

This writer claims no special apperception; but he 
would be derelict in his duty if he did not express his 
frank opinion of what he believes to be current delu- 
sions that are invading both the popular magazines 
and, in a minor degree, the scientific world. This is 
one man’s opinion, based on substantial study and 
reflection: 

There is no such thing as extrasensory perception. 
Clairvoyance, mental telepathy, precognition, are fig- 
ments of the imagination. There is no way of get- 
ting an idea from one human mind to another except 
through the five senses. There is no mysterious sixth 
sense. Psychokinesis does not exist. No amount of cere- 
bration can cause the dice to come up with an eleven 
instead of a three. There are no flying saucers, and no 
elves, fairies, brownies, or little green men. We live in 
a world of fact, not fantasy. 

It would be an unhappy denouement if the twen- 
tieth century, which started out to be an Age of 
Science, were to wind up as an Age of Credulity. 

R.C.M. 


PACIFIC DISCOVERY 
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Just BEForE shipping out on a Japanese freighter for 
several months of story and picture making in Japan and 
other Far Eastern parts, PD author Clifford V. Harrington 
(“Head-Hunters’ House Guest,” November-December 
1958) enlightened us on the postgraduate career of a one- 
time Academy Student Member. 

The Director, Dr. Robert C. Miller, once wrote in a 
C.A.S. Annual Report that he considered the most “V.I.P.” 
visitor to the Academy to be a small boy with a frog in 
his pocket. Many of the V.LP.’s thus classified, who it 
seems get more lift out of frog-totin’ than gun-totin’, 
stay to join the always lively Student Section, which has 
its own lab, library, adult leader, and field trips (the 
teen-agers even going by station wagon to the desert and 
other distant points ). 

A ten-year-old from Berkeley, Michael Neyman, took 
out his Student Member card in 1946 and stayed seven 
years. Now 23, Neyman, our contributor Cliff Harrington 
writes, is “the director of a feature length theatrical mo- 
tion picture,” > ij ich Michael’s ez interest i : : 
camer genes Gy ae ie epee amnesia seek eennei= bre pment nett 
beck’s short story “Flight.” The young director is on loca- on a scene from John Steinbeck’s story “Flight.” Star Efraim Ramirez 

‘ 4 stands at the right. Location is California coast north of Big Sur. 


tion where the story is set, “on the California coast near 

Big Sur and in Pinnacles National Monument.” Other scenes are in the Santa Lucia Mountains and Pinnacles 
In grammar school, Cliff reports, “Neyman was more National Monument. (Clifford V. Harrington ) 

occupied with his scientific projects than with his studies. 

He spent much of his time on field trips and in his home 
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a , He oa hrs a while in Flight,” which traces the experiences of a Mexican youth 

.* schoo! to ~~ ge * E a ] go he f who inadvertently kills a man in Monterey, California, 
.ater in a high school English class he first read and flees into the wilderness to escape capture. Neyman 


was intrigued with the work, because it dealt with ani- 
mals and the rugged grandeur of California’s western 
slope. He was impressed with Steinbeck’s brief, but au- 
thoritative description of the area. 

“Upon graduation from high school Neyman worked 


t ASY C H Al R C 0 MF ORT with motion picture and television crews on location in 
San Francisco. In his spare time he wrote a screenplay 
from the Steinbeck story. Later he managed to win the 
author’s approval of his script and secure the financial 
backing for a production. With Barnaby Conrad, novelist 
and ex-bull fighter, as producer filming began in May. 

“Because the youth in the story is alone throughout 
most of the movie, nature takes on the importance of a 
major character. Neyman’s camera follows the boy, 
played by Efraim Ramirez, from a cabin on the windswept 
coast through the misty redwood forests of the Santa 
Lucia Mountains to the sun-baked rocks of Pinnacles 
National Monument. Along the way the wild creatures, 
rattlesnakes, a bobcat and a mountain lion, play important 
parts in the plot. 

LONG RUGGED WEAR “During the shooting of the film, Neyman has been 

working as his own animal handler. None of the other 
crew members have had his training for the job. He is 
the only person who can de-fang and force feed the 
snakes. 

“For his first important venture in life, young Neyman 
has been fortunate to combine his scientific interests with 
his new-found profession of movie making. Theater- 
goers will be rewarded with a penetrating view of a little 
known section of California as recorded by the camera of 
a naturalist.” 

AMERICA’S FINEST OVERALL Many of our Student Members, surely, have been in- 

A fluenced in the choice of a career by their experience at 

Since 1850 the Academy. We would be pleased to hear from them. 

Is there another Michael Neyman, or Kim Malville, IGY 
scientist, out there? 
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The grasshopper who came to dinner 


What a pest! This uninvited guest eats your family’s 
dinner while the food is still growing. Together with 
other insects, he destroys more than four billion dollars’ 
worth of U.S. crops each year. 

Standard’s scientists are at work on new and better 
insecticides to help farmers reduce these losses. Since 
1907, we’ve developed more than 650 products for every 
general plant disease and insect problem . . . from home 
garden products to agricultural pest controls. Last year 
alone, these products helped save enough food of all 
kinds to feed more than a million people. 

While this is encouraging progress, the battle never 
ends. Insects are developing hardier strains which are 
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more difficult to control. And protecting our food supply 
is becoming more important, for by 1970 there will be 
an additional 36 million people in the United States. 

That’s why one of our most important jobs is creating 
better ORTHO* pest controls. Through research that 
helps farmers provide more food for a growing population, 
the people at Standard are planning ahead to serve 
you better. 


*ORTHO pesticides and fertilizers are made by Standard’s 
wholly-owned subsidiary, California Spray-Chemical Corp., 
and sold in 75 Free World countries. 
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